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THE SWEETS OF MANY A FLOWER. 











THE MYSTIC LETTERS. 

Every reader knows the deep and varied learning 
of the principal Editor of the Westminster Review, 
and few are ignorant of his unequalled acquirements 
in dialects and languages. The subjoined “ trans- 
lation’ —his most recont performance of the kind, 
so far as we are acquainted—is given to the public 
through the London Times; perhaps because he 
thought it the readiest modo of arriving at a suitable 
explanation of the mysterious incription. Our read- 
ere will form their own opinions of its import; it 
might scem presumptuous in us to attempt to decipher 
that which appears to have puzzled the learned author 
from whom we quote. 


TRANSLATION FROM THE GULL LANGUAGE. 
By Dr. Bowring. 


Scripta manent. 

’T was graved on the Stone of Destiny,* 

In letters four, and letters three : 

And ne’er did the King of the Gulls go by 
But those awful letters scared his eye ; 

For he knew a Prophet Voice had eaid, 

As long as those words hy man were read, 
. The ancient race of the Gulls should ne’er 
One hour of peace or plenty share. 

But ycara on years successive flew, 

And the letters still more legible grew. 

At top a T. an H, an E. 

And underneath, D. FE, B. T. . 
Some thought thern Hebrew,—such as Jews, 
Who deal more in Scrip than Scripture, use ; 
While some surmised ’twas an ancient way 
Of keeping accounts (well known in the day 
Of the famed Didlerius Jeremiag, 

*. Who had hitherto a wonderful bias.) 

And proved, in books most learn’dly boring, 
’Twas call’d the ’Pontick way of scoring, 





Howe’er this be, there never were yet 
- Seven letters of the alphabet, 
That, ’twixt them, formed #0 grim @ spell, 
Or scared a Land of Gulls 80 well, 
As did this awful riddle-me-ree 
Of T.H.E, D.E. B.T. 
>. * * ° . 
Hark ! it is struggling Freedom's cry ; 
“ Help, help, ye nations, or I die ; 
’Tis Freedom's fight, and on the field 
Where I expire, your doom is seal’d,” 
. The Gull-King heara the awakening call, 
He hath summon’d his Peers and Patriots all, 
And he aska, “ Ye noble Gulls, shall we 
Stand basely by at the fall of the Free, 
Nor utter a curse, nor deal a blow T” 
And they answer, with a voice of thunder, “No.” 


Out fly their flashing swords in the air !— 
But,—why do they rest suspended there ? 
What sudden blight, what baleful charm, 
Hath chill’d each eye, and checked each arm 1 
Alas, some withering hand hath thrown 

The veil from off that fatal stone, 

And pointing now, with sapless finger, 
Showcth where dark those letters linger,— 
Letters four, and letters three, 

T. H.E, D.E.B.T! 


At sight thereof, each lifted brand 
Powerless falls from every hand; 
In vain the Patriot knits his brow,— 
Even talk, his staple, fails him now. 
Jn vain the King like a hero treads, 
Hie Lords of the Treasury shake their neads; 
And to all his talk of “brave and free,” 
No answe: getteth His Majesty 
But “T. HE. D.E.B. 1 
In short, the whole Gull nation feels 
They’re fairly spell bound, neck and heele; © 
And 80, in face of the laughing world 
Must e’en sit down, with baneare furld, 
_ Adjourning all their dreams sublime 
Of glory and war to—some other time. 
* Liofail, or the Stme of Destiny,—for which eee 
Westminster Abbey. 


MONTGOMERY'S LECTURES. 

The Literary Gazette supplies a notice of the Lec- 
tureson Poetry and General Literature, delivered at 
the Royal Institution in 1830 and 1831: by James 
Montgomery, Esq. Author of “ The World before the 
Flood,” &c. &. As Mr. M. is most favourably 
known in all the exhibitions both of his character 
and his talents, and as, with the purest moral senti- 


ments, his lectures display tho fruits of a highly culti- 


vated mind, and a rich poetic fancy, we are sure the 
readers of the Atlas will be pleased with the opportu- 
nity to be made acquainted with them.—WN. Y. Allas, 


The volume before us is of a kind which is espe- 
cially required in the present day. Our imaginative 
treasures Lave so accumulated on our Lands, that it is 
necessary to measure them, and tell of their height 
and depth, so that their value may be known, and 
their worth be made precivus in our eyes. Criticism 
—generous, warn, appreciating criticism—is at once 
a want andaduty. It should be written in that same 
spirit which induced Marmentel’s observation, thatin 
the loveliesi{solitude there needed some one unto whom 
to say, ‘ Solitude is swect ;’ or, to use (to-day) a more 
fimiliar image, that same spirit which prompts children 
to call each other tv the window, that all may enjoy 
the May-morning groups of chimney-sweepers danc- 
ing along with their tinsel garlands and green boughs, 
—the desire that others may participate in their plea- 
sures, A favourite author has long becn a solitary 
delight; passage after passage has grown familiar to 
our memory ; we make discoveries; we find out new 
beauties ; we become more penetrated with the author's 
meaning ; admiration is warmed into enthusiasm; we 
desire to lead others by the path which ourselves have 
shaped out; and we wish them to arrive at the same 
result, and that our beloved writer should be theirs 
also. Mere appreciation is, however, insufficient for 
publicity. Wenced to reflect on our feelings; and 
reflection leads to analysation; and to analyse is at 
once to correct and justify our enthusiasm. The 
fault of our now-a-days criticism is, that it is too 
entirely periodical; we must say for ourselves, that 
we try to do our best, and to be as just and gencrous 
as wecan; and it sometimes happens, that the sub- 
ject before us awakens previous and digested trains of 
thought ; but we fcel and own that no journal cando 
all that criticiem ought. W. cannot pause over the 
opinion we must express at once; we cannot go back 
upon the works which have yielded us the greatest 
delight; all we can do, and all we hope to have done, 
is to foresee, with tolerable accuracy, the public’s fu- 
ture opinion—to bring forward if possible the beauties 
of a work, or, if the blemishes be paramount, at least 
to point them out in reason, not in malice—and to 
bring to bear on each subject those general opinions 
of truth and taste, which a long course of examination 
may perhaps permit us to have formed. Mr. Mont- 
gomery's work ix, on the contrary, one of time and 
thought. His qualifications for the task, no one will, 
wo think, dispute; his own pages are the best proofs 
of his taste, of his ear for harmony, and of his right to 
judge of others, who has himself done so well: and, 
above all, he is imbucd with the deepest love of his 
art. Some of the lectures which are here reprinted 
we heard him deliver, and bore testimony at the time 
to the mind and the fecling which he embodied in the 
most powerful or graceful language; and the work 
before us is altogether worthy of such promise—it is 
fullof truth and beauty. Universality is what his 
taste most wants; it has been cultivated in a severe 
and peculiar school ; but then nothing unworthy is 
held up to admiration, and the models are of the high- 
est order, We leave our readers to draw their own 





Music.— When, indeed music awakens national, 
military, local, or tender recollections of the distant 
or the dead, the loved or the lost, it then performs the 
highest office of poetry—it ie poetry, as Echo in the 
golden mythology of Greece remained a nymph, even 
after she had passed away into a sound.” 

Action in Sculpture.—“ The Laocoon and the 
friezea of the Parthenon are trophies of ancient prow- 
ess in this perilous department, which, instead of be- 
ing the despair, ought to be the assurance of hope to 
adventarers in a later age and colder clime, among a 
people more phlegmatic than the gay Greeks or the 
spirited Italians. When a new Pygmalion shall 
arise, he will not be centent to say to his statue, with 
the last stroke ofthe chisel, ‘ Speak,’ but he will add, 
‘Move.’ ” 

Interesting Conversion.—"' Two Mongol-Tartar 
chiefs, from the borders of China, some years ago 
came to St. Petersburgh, to acquaint themselves with 
the learning and arts of Europeans; bringing this re- 
commendation, that they were the best and most sen- 
sible men belonging to their tribe. Among other oc- 
cupations, they were engaged to assista Gern.an cler- 
gyman, resident in that city, in atranslation of St. 
Matthew's Gospel into their native tongue. This 
work was carried on for many months, and day by day 
they were accustomed te collate, with the minister, 
such portions of the common task as one, the other, 
or all three had completed; in the course of which, 
they would often ask questions respecting circum- 
stances and allusions, as well as doctrines and senti- 
ments contained in the book, whith, to be faithful 
interpreters, they deemed right to understand well for 
themselves beyond the literal text. Onthe last day, 
when the version was presumed to be os perfect as 
the parties could render it, the two saisangs (or chiefs) 
eat silent but thoughtful, when the manuscript lay 
closed upon thetable. Observing something unusual 
in their manner, their friend inquired®whether they 
had any questions to ask. They answercd, ‘ None,’ 
and then, to the delight and amazement of the good 
man—who had carefully avoided, during their past 
intercourse, any semblance of wishing to proselyte 
them—they both declared themselves converts to tho 
religion of that book. So they proved in the sequel ; 
but with that part of the history, though exceedingly 
interesting, we have not todo at present. One ro- 
mark which the elder made, and the younger confirm- 
ed, has caused this reference to them. He said, ‘We 
have lived in ignorance, and geen led by blind guides, 
without finding rest. We have been zealous follow- 
ers of the doctrines of Shakdshamani (the Fo of the 
Chinose,) and have studied the books containing 
them attentively; but the more we studicd, the more 
obscure they appeared to us, and our hearts remaincd 
empty. But in perusing the doctrinesof Jesus Christ, 
itis just the contrary: the more we meditate upon 
his words, the more intelligible they become; and at 
length it seems as if Jesus were talking with us.” 

With what simple truth is imaginative on-look- 
ing to tho future trom infancy, expressed in one 
brief phrase—“* When [ am a man!’ is the poetry 
of childhood ; exquisitely contrasted with memory— 
* When I was a child!’ is the poetry of ago.” 

Nice Preference.—‘'‘ Do you like poctry 7’ said 
the Frenchman to his friend. ‘O yes!’ replied tho 
other, ‘ nezt to prose |’” 

Dr. Darwin.—" Dr. Darwin has splendidly exem- 
plified the effects of his own theory, which certainly 
includes much truth, but not the whole truth. En- 
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But “T. HE. D.E.B. 1 
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dued with a fancy peculiarly formed for picture-poetry, 
he has limited verse almost within the compass of de- 
signing and modelling with visible colours and palpa- 
ble substances. Even in this poetic painting he seldom 
goes beyond the brilliant minuteness of the Dutch 
school of artists, while his groups are the extreme 
reverse of theirs, being rigidly claszical. His pro- 
ductions are undistinguished by either sentiment 
or pathos. He presents nothing but pageants to the 


eye, and leaves next so nothing to the imagination ; ~ 


every point and object being made out in noonday 
clearness, where the sun is nearly vertical, and the 
shadow most contracted. He never touches the heart, 
nor awakes social, tender, or playful emotions. His 
whole ‘ Botanic Garden’ might be sculptured in friezes, 
painted in enamel, or manufactured in Wedgwood 
ware, ‘The Loves of the Plants’ consists of a serics 
of nictamorphoses, all of the sume kind,—plante per- 
sonified, having the passions of animals, or rather such 
passions as animals might be supposed to have, if, in- 
stead of warm blood, cool vegetable juices circulated 
through their veins ; so that, though every lady-flower 
has from one to twenty beaux, all flighted and fa- 
voured in turn, the wooings and the wediings are so 
scrupulously Linnean, that no human affection is ever 
concerned in the matter. What velvet painting can 
be more exquisite than the following lines, in whieh 
the various insccts are touched to the very life I~ 
‘ Stay thy soft murmuring waters, gentle rill ; 
Hush, whispering winds; ye rustling leaves be still; 
Rest, silver butterflies, your quivering wings; 
Alight, ye beetles, from your airy rings; 
Ye painted moths, your gold-eyed plumage furl, 
Blow your wide horns, your spiral trunks uncurl; 
Glitter, e glow-worms, on your mossy beds; 
Descend, ye spiders, on your lengthened threads ; 
Slide here, ye horned snails, with varnish’d shells; 
Ye bee-nymphs, listen in your waxen cells.’ 
In such descriptions Darwin excels, and his theory is 
triumphant; but to prove it of universal application, 
it must be put to a higher test. In the third canto 
of the ‘Botanic Garden,’ part 2, there is a fine scene-— 
a lady, from the ‘wood-crowned height’ of Minden, 
overlooking the battle in which her husband is en- 
goged. As the conflict thickens, ehe watches his 
banner shifting from hill to bill; and when the enemy- 
is at length beaten from every post— 
* Near and morg near the intrepid beauty prees'’d, 
Saw through Me driving smoke his dancing crest 
Saw on his helm, her virgin hands inwove, 
Bright stare of gold, and mystic knots of love ; 
Heard the exulting shout, ‘ They run, they run?’ 
‘Great God! she cried, ‘he’s safe, the battle’s won!?— 
A ball now hisses through the airy tides, 
(Some fury wing’d it, and some demon guides,) 
Parts her fine locks her graceful head that deck, 
Wounds her fair ear, and sinks into her neck ; 
The red stream issuing from her azure veina, 
Dyes her white veil, her ivory bosom stains!’ 
Every syllable here is addressed to the eye; there is 
nut a word for the heart ; the poet himself might have 
been the bullet that shét the lady, so insensible is he 
of the horror of the deed.” 

We really feel more for the heroine’s clothes than 
for herself. 


The Poetry of minute Description.—" The fash- 
ionable as well as the familiar poetry of the present 
day sparkles with fanciful yet true descriptions, of 
which the subjects are in general among the most ob- 
vious, and yet the least noticed circumstances, recurring 
evcry day and every where. The brilliant parterres 
of Miss Landon’s enclosure, on the south of Parnassus, 
where ideas, like humming-birds, are seen flying about 
in tropical sunshine, or fluttering over blossoms of all 
hues and all climes; and the home meadows of John 
Clare, the Northamptonshire peasant, whose thoughts, 
like bees, are ever on the wing in search of honey 
from ‘the meanest flower that blows;' are equally 
productive of these ‘ curiosities of literature.’ A spe- 
cimen from the letter (as less kgown of the two) will 
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ehew to what perfection the art of making much of a 
little has been carried. 
. The Thrush’s Nest. 
* Within a thick and spreading hawthorn bush 
That overhung a mole-hill large and round, 
I heard, from morn to morn, @ merry thrush 
Sing hymns of rapture, while I drank the sound 
With joy ;—and oft, an unintruding guest, 
1 watch’d her secret toils from day to day, 
How true she warp’d the moss to form her nest, 
And model|’d it within with wood and clay. 
And by the by, like heath-bells gilt with dew, 
There lay her shining eggs as bright as flowers, 
Ink-spotted over, shells of green end Viens 
And there I witnese’d, in the summer hours, 
A brood of nature’s minstrels chirp and fly, 
Glad os the sunshine and the laughing oky.? 
John Clare. 
Here we have in miniature the history and geography 
of a ‘Thrush's Nest,’ so simply and naturally set 
forth, that one might think such strains 
‘no more difficile 
Than for a blackbird ’tis to whistle ;’ . 
but let the heartless critic who despises them try his 
own hand, either at a biri!'s nest, or a sonnet like this; 
and when he has succeeded in making the one, he 
may have some hope of being ablo to make the other.”’ 


Juvenile Poctry.—" The authors of those sinall 
volumes—‘Original Poems,’ ‘Rhymes for the Nursery,’ 
and ‘Hymns for Infant Minds,’ have indeed deserveil 
well of their country, and long will their humble but 
admirable productions continue to bless ite successive 
generations. Though even in these they shewed 
themselves qualified to indite fo? persons of larger 
growth, and entitled to claim high poetic honours, yet 
the fair and modest writers, for they were of the better 
sex, condescended to gather flowers at the foot of Par- 
nassus to wreathe the brows of infancy, instead of 
climbing towards the summit to grasp st laurels for 
their own. I say, they condescended to do this, be- 
cause it is hard for the pride of intellect to forego any 
advantage which might sct off itself before the public. 
To most poets, it would have been no small ennoyance 
to be confined to the nursery and playground, and sing 
to please little children, when they might command 
the attention of men; for children, however they may 
be delighted with the song, pay no tribute of applause 
to the minstrel; but when they are charmed with a 
beautiful idea in a book, feel and express the same 
simple and unmixed pleasure as when they gaze upon 
a peacock, or listen to the cuckoo, It never enters 
into their unsophisticated minds to attach merit to the 
bestowers of such blessings. Tho sense ani the desire 
of enjoyment are born with them, but gratitude and 
vencration they must betaught. Hence, there is little 
temptation, except the pure impulse to do good,—to 
compose works of any kind for the amusement of those 
who neither flatter the vanity, nor reward the labours 
of their benefactors. The contributors to the volumes 
in question willingly eacrificed ambition, and were 
content to clothe Truth in language so clear and pure, 
that it should appear like a robe of light shining from 
heaven around her, to reveal her beauty and pro- 
portions, and thus attract the eye that rolled in dark- 
ness, and the feet that wandered in error before. How 
successfully they have effected their purpose, may be 
shewn by three brief stanzas ; which also prove, what 
I have been most anxious in these papers to establieh, 
that verse, in its diction, may be as unadorned and 
inartificial as prose, yet lose nothing of the elegance 
and grandeur of poetry. The attribute of Deity called 
omnipre¢ence is, perhaps, as difficult to express other- 
wise than by that one emphatic word, as any other 
subject that can be imagined. A thousand illustrations 
might be more easily given, than one distinct idea of 
it. I may be mistaken ; but I do think that the nearest 
possible approach has been made to it In the last of the 
following lines. A child speake :-— 

‘Jf 1 could find some cave unknown, 
- Where human feet have never trod, 
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Even there I could not be alone, Ri eee 
On every side there would be God.’ 


. This isa child's thought in a ch:ld’s words; and yet 


the longer it is dwelt upon, the more impressive it be. 
comes, till we feel ourselves as much in the presence 
of Deity, as within the ring of the horizon, and under 
the arch of heaven, wherever we go, and however the 
scene may bechanged. Eternity is another indefinite 
and undescribcble thing. Hear « child’s notion of it, 
and I am sure the wisest in this assembly will not be 
displeased with it :— 
‘Days, months, and years, must have an end; 
: 
are ae 
As when iL first begun = 
The very impotence of languege is sometimes the 
strongest expression of the sentiment to be conveyed. 
Here, when words break down under the weight of 
the thought, how natural and touching is the apostro- 
phe in which the infant mind takes refuge from the 
overwhelming contemplation! Can it be wrong in 
wishing that he who now utters, and all who hear it, 
may be able to adopt the prayer 7— 
‘Great God! an infant cannot tell 
How such a thing can be j— 
Zonly pray that I may dwell 
That long, long time with Theef" 

“The Themes of Poetry.—lt is an affecting con- 
sideration, that more than half the inicrest cf human 
ife arises out of the sufferings of our fellow-creatures. 
The mind ia not satisfied alone with the calm of 
intellectual enjoyments, nor the heart with tender 
and passionate emotions, nor the sénses themselves 
with voluptuous indulgence. The mind must be oc- 
casionally roused by powerfully and mysterious evente, 
in which the ways of Providence are so hidden, that 
the wisdom and goodness of God are liable to be ques- 
tioned by ignorance or presumption, while faith and 
patience must be silent and adore ;—the heart must 
sometimes be probed by sympathies eo rending, that 
they only fall short of the actual agony to which they 
are allied ; the senses cannot always resiat the unde- 
niable temptation to yield themselves to voluntary tor- 
ture. Among the crowds that follow a criminal to 
execution, is there one who goes purely for the pleas- 
ure of witnessing the violent death of a being like 
himsclf, sensible even under the gallows to the incen- 
venience of a shower of rain, and cowering under the 
clergyman's umbrella, to listen for the last word of the 
last prayer that shall ever be offered for him?- No; 
some may be indifferent, and a few may be hardened, 
but not one can rejoice ; while the multitude, who are 
melted with genuine comparison, nevertheless gaze, 
from the earliest glimpse of his figure on the scaffold 
to the latest convulsion of his frame, with feelings, in 
which the strange gratification of curiosity, too in- 
tense to be otherwise appeased, so tempers the hor- 
ror ofthe spectacle, that it can not only be endured 
on the spot, but every circumstance of it recalled in 
cool memory, and invested with a character of roman- 
tic adventure. Can any sorrow of affection exceeed 
in poignancy the anguish and anxiety of a mother 
watching the progress of consumption in the person 
of an only son, in whom her husband's image lives, 
though he is dead, and looks as he once looked when 
young and yeta lover—the son, in whom also her 
present bliss, her faye hopes on earth, are all bound 
up, asin the bundle of life? No; thereis a worm ¢ 
that dies not in her bosom, from the first moment 
when she feels its bite, on discovering the hectic rove 
upon his cheek, that awakens a thousand unutlerable 
fears,—not one of which in the issue is unrealized,— 
till the last withering lily there, as he lies in his coffin, 
with the impress on his contenance of Death’s signet, 
bearing, even to the eye of love, thie inscription, 
‘Bury me out of thy sight!’ Yat, of all the pangs 
that she has experienced, there is not one which she 
did not choose even for its own sake,—she would not 
be comforted |—there is not one which she would have 
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foregone for any delight under heaven, except that 
which it was impossible for her to know—his recove- 
ry; and while she lives, and while she loves, the re- 
collections that endear him to her happier feclings are 
heightenec almost to joy in grief, by the remembrance 
of how much ghe suflered for him.” 


How Pleasure grows out of Suffering.—" Let us 
take a signal instance to illurtrate the general argu- 
ment. Itis twice seven years, or nearly sv, since the 
death of the Princess Charlotte Wales and her 
new-born offepring—the former the most beloved per- 
son in the realm; the latter the heir of the greatest 
throne in the world, though it lived not long enough 
to receive even a name to be inscribed upon its coflin; 
so uncertain are the destinies of man, when most ab- 
solutely decreed by bimself or his fellow-mortals. On 
that occasion the grief ofthe public was deep, sincere, 
and lasting; but who can doubt that the interest— 
using the word in its favorite sentimental sense—who 
can doubt that the interest excited by theseevents was 
transcendantly more sublime and affecting than would 
have been awakened by the loss of the same person- 
ages under circumstances less excruciating to the com- 
mon feelings of humanity, or less fatal to the fond ex- 
pectations of a generous people? In proportion to 
the agony was the interest, and in proportion to the 
interest wag the enjoyment, by those who boro a part 
in the universal aflliction. ‘There was enjoyment in 
remembering and repeating, in tones of regret, the 
virtues and graces of the daughter of England, there 
was enjoyment in making a sabbath of the day of her 
burial,—enjoyment in listening to pious improvements 
from the pulpit of the sovereign dispensation of Prov- 
idence,—enjoyment in mingling tears and lamenta- 
tions with the whole British people, at the hour when 
her relics were laid in the grave—enjoyment in com- 
posing and perusing the strains of eloquence and 
poesy that celebrated her glory and her fall,—and 
there was enjoyment in every recollection of her name, 
after the bitterness of death had passed away, and her 
memory had been silently enshrined in hearts where 
it had been fondly hoped that she would one day be 
enthroned.” 





THE HUNCHBACK. 


4 [Translated from the French. | 


CHAPTER FIRST. 
Of the misfortune that happened to Mendoza Peres, 
What kind of man the Hunchback was, Where 
and how he became acquainted with Mendoza. 


Two travellors, the one mounted on a mule loaded 
with an enormous portmanteau, the other, allowing 
his beautiful Andalusian horse to chodse his own 
pace, were slowly journeying along the road that 
leads from Val-del-Penas toCalatrava. The former, 
wore a livery loss rich than elegant, and the snood in 
which his black hair was enclosed beneath a small 
embroidered cap, encreased the sinister expression of 
a countenance by no meansprepossessing in itself. His 
master wrapped up within the folds of a large cloak, 
appeared to be absorbed in a reverie of a melancholy 
nature. 

It was towards the end of autumn, but the heat of 
the sun’s rays was still oppressive: the looks of the 
valet were therefore frequently directed towards an 
inn which he perceived a hundred rods a-head ; and 
the mule, whether he felt the whip, or from the in- 
stinct natural to these animals, by which they know 
where a little oats await them, set off ata brisk trot : 
the horse followed his example, but his rider ecarce- 
ly appeared to notice this change of pace. 

** Signor Mendoza Peres,” said the valet stopping 
before the inn, “ since your departure from Val-del- 
Penas, you have taken no refreshment. Credit your 

aithful Pedro:-stop here awhile ;” and without 


awaiting his master’s answer, helcaped from his mule, 
Mendoza mechanically followed without reply. 

‘Come, bustle, bustle, worthy host,” exclaimed 
Pedro as he entered, “ help this young gentleman to 
the best you have ; and don’t forget to make us ac- 
quainted with a flask of your excellent Val-del-Penas 
wine.” These words, pronounced with a swaggering 
air did not produce the effect which at any other time 
they would havedone. ‘The inn was in that state of 
confusion into which the unexpected arrival of an im- 
portant personnge always throws it. The hostess, 
in a sharp and picrcing tone was giving contradictory 
orders to two sun-burnt female servants and a ragged 
boy: a child seated in the chimney-corner was pre- 
paring to turn the spit, whilst mine host fastened to 
ita ben he had metamorphosed into a capon, the 
bloody feathers and pieces of which betraycd the re- 
cent murder as they lay sca‘tered about the floor. 
He left off this business to meet Mendoza. 


** Signor cavalier,” said he with that look of scruti- 
ny which always determines the quantum of respect 
with which a landlord receives his guests, ‘I really 
regret that my refreshments are bLe-spoken by the 
noble stranger whose splendid carriage youhave seen 
at my door; but if you can be satisfied with an ex- 
cellent omelette, an olla podrida and the best wine in 
La Mancha”———“] shall be satisfied with whatever 
you can give me,” replied the Mendoza, with a look 
of abstraction ; and seating himsclf upon a wooden 
bench near a table on the left of the chimney, he ap- 
peared not to notice that they made him wait atleastan 
hour for the miscrable omelette placed at last before 
him. 

His modest repast over, he told the child to call his 
servant. “ Your servant?” answered the landlord : 
“hardly had you arrived, than he set off with the 
horse and mule to prepare lodgings for you at Cala- 
trava ; although you would have been as comfortably 
off with your servant Gregorio Geneles.” ‘Gone! 
gone with my horse!” cried Peres, as though wak- 
ing from = drcam: ‘1 have been robbed by a scoun- 
drel. Get me ao horse immediately, or a mule, no 
matter which, let me catch the rascal ;” and feeling 
for his purse, he found he also had been plundered of 
that by the perfidious Pedro. 

[t would be difficult to describe Mendoza’s conster- 
nation, or the ignoble expression of insolence which 
suddenly overspread Grogorio’s countenance. He 
had to do with a young man who appeared to be 
timid and inexperienced, and believing he should 
make a good job of the affair: “ Dont imagine,” ex- 
claimed he in a sharp tone, “ that these grinaccs will 
satisfy me; you and your would-be scrvant under- 
stand cach other no doubt ; but by St. Gregory you 
won't succeed this time. You won’t leave this placo 
without paying me the last marvedi, here’s something 
will answer,” and at the same timo seized Mendoza’s 
cloak, which he had placed beside him while cating. 

* What will become of me?” murmured tho unfor- 
tunate young man ; “how return to Toledo without 
money, without a horse? and to increase my distress 
I must bear with the impudent suspicions of this low 
wretch. Fatal journey !—Inezilla! Inezilla! into 
what an abyss of misfortuno has my ill-omened love 
for you thrown me!” and sinking upon his seat, he 
covered his face with his hands to conceal the tears 
that were starting from his eyes. 

“ What means all this noise?” said a new person- 
8go, appearing onthe scenefrom the nextroom. ‘Is 


that the way an impertinent fellow like you dare talk 
to this young gentleman, and take advantage of an 


embarrassment into which the villany of ascrvanthos ~ 


thrown him?” ‘Signor cavalicr,” added he turning 
to Mendoza, “ [ offer you my purse, and although [ 
have not the honor of being known to you, | hope 
you will not mortify me by a refusal. Would you 
hesitate to make me the same offer if | were ina simi- 
lar situation? doubtless not? well then yicld to my 
prayer I beg of you.” 

Mendoza removed his hands to look at the stranger 
who addressed him. He was a little man, scarcely 
five feet high, nearly sixty, and nature had so oddly 
disposed of his bald head that it appeared to be where 
his chest should have been, His eyes were full of 
fire and his regular and agreeable features beapoke in- 
tellect gnd an ardent imagination; but his smile had 
something strange in it; it appearcd to be a mixture 
of that with which we receive an insult we despise, and 
that convulsive twitching which deforms the gambler's 
lip when he sees his darling heaps of golds vanishing 
into his adversaries pockets. 

Mendoza’s reluctance to have recourse to a stran- 
ger’s purse was very obvious, ‘The lattereasily gucss- 
ed his feclings, and with that exquisite tact which dis- 
tinguishes a manof education and of the world hecon- 
tinued in these terms; ‘Signor Cavalier, I live ina 
country seatnear Calatrava ; comeand stay somedays 
with mo whilst the Alcade is engaged in ferreting out 
the rascal who has plundered you. Meantime you may 
if you judge proper, despatch one of my people to To- 
ledo who will bring you back the moncy necessary to 
return there.” Medozaclasped the generousatranger’s 
hand, and the carriage of Count della Riberia being 
announced as ready, the two friends scated themselves 
side by side in it. 

Gregory, cap in hand, gazed a long time at the bril- 
liant coach and numerous attendants ; and when he 
could sce them no longer,turned his eyes with an air 


of satisfaction upon the group whom this rather rarc 


sight had collected about the hotel. 
CHAPTER BECOND. 

What observations Don Alvares made, He arrivcs at 
his castle of Ribicra, What tals place there, and 
what conrcrsation he has with Mendoza.’ 

Whilst the carringe rapidly advanced towards Don 
Alvares castle, this lord, who had vainly endeavoured 
to draw Mendoza out of the deep reverie into which 
in spite of himself he was every moment relapsing, 
soon gottircd of looking at a loncly and sterile tract 
of country. He threw himself back with a look of 


dissatisfaction, yawned, tried to sleep, hummed an ~ 


air, and in short used evcry means resorted to by tra- 
vollers to dispel tho tediousness and ennui to which 
they are condemned. His wandering looks at last 
fell upon the silent stranger, his present travelling 
companion ; he began to examine him with an atten- 
atill the nore minute, as Ribeira was yet threeleagues 
distant at least, and that this examination offered him 
8. pucrile occupation, peshaps, but ono which, under 
present circumstances, was not to be slighted. 

A doublet of blue velvet, embroidercd with silver, 
shewed the proportions of Mendoza’s form, which 
was faultless, with the exception of being a little too 
sicnder. His hairs, after the fashion of the times, 
clustered about his shoulders, in clegant curls,and a 
mustachio, etill slight, covered his upper lip. When 
his large black and expressive eyes were not raised 
towards Heaven, he fastened them with a sigh upon 
a ring on his Icft hand, whence Signor Alvares con- 
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cluded that Pedro’s robbery was not the only source on account of the man you have killed in affording us 


of his fellow traveller's affliction. : 
Perchance, friendly reader, you have sometimes 
experienced the awkwardness and timidity we feel 
when with a person superior to us in reputation, rank 
orage. We blush, are confused, our ideas and ex- 
pressions are vague and imperfect, in a word we are 
on the rack. Such was Mendoza’s situation when 
arriving at the castle, he became sensible of his re- 
peated fits of abstraction, and thought they might 
have offended Don Alvares, and caused him to be 
looked tpon as unpolite by that lord. Exagyerating 
his wrongs, he was desirous to make reparation for 
them; ho detetmincd to lend a more attentive ear to 
his host’s conversation, and even started fresh sub- 
jects. But bitter recollections recurred at every mo- 
ment in spite of himself, and when he ought to have 
answered, he had not heard one single word of what 

Don Alvares had been saying ; it was consequently 

with a kind of pleasure he heard the latter ask per- 

mission to retire, alleging the fatigues of '\e journey. 

Left alone in the apartment prepared for him, Men- 
doza gave free vent to his. sighs, and yiclded himself 
up to the full violence of his grief. Don Alvares, 
from an adjoining room, had heard his groans and 
hurried footsteps. Fearing he would commit some 
act of despair, the old man entered once more, and 
seating himself near him: ‘Signor Mendoza,” said 
ce, “I know not what can affect you to this degree, 
but at your ago the feclings are warm, and perhaps 
your sorrcws are not so great as you imagine them to 
be. [am old, have somecredit, and if my experience, 
my advice can ” “Signor,” replied Mendoza, 
“‘my misfortunes arc without remedy. 
condescend to listen, I will give you a history of them. 
I can shew my gratitude for all your kindness, only 
by giving you this proof of the confidence with which 
you inspire me ; morcover I feel [ shall experience a 
painful pleasure in pouring out my griefs into the 
bosom of the estimable and generous friend whom 
chance has given me ; in a word, itis the only con- 
solation still left tothe unhappy Mendoza.” 

CHAPTER THIRD. 

Mendoza’s story. How he became acquainted with Don 
Garcias and his daugter. What service he render- 
ed them. Cause of hisdespair. The Hunchback’s 
singular philosophical system. * 

“Tam the only son of a merchantol Toledo.— 
Brought up a tender and beloved mother, surrounded 
from the cradie by kindness and attention, I never 
know the torments with which othor children pur- 
chase the benefits of education. My father, him- 
selfan educated and enlightened man, took charge 
of my studies, he made them truly agrecable to me, 
and the little knowledge I possess, cost me not a sin- 
gle tear. At the age of eighteen my father associat- 
ed me with him in his commercial enterprises, and, 
thanks to his active goodness, they were never irk- 
some or disagrecable to me.” 

“T was leading a pleasant, peaceful and uniform 
life, when one evening passing through an obsure 
part of the town, I saw an old man defending ehis 
daughteragainst tworuffians. I threw myself, sword 
in hand, uuon the wretches, one of whom soon fell 
beneath my arm, the other sought safety in flight. 
“Brave cavalier,” said the old man to me, “I am a 
stranger whom important affairs have brought to To- 
ledo. My name is Don Garcias de Puebla, and the 
King, in recompense of my long services, has deign- 
ed to confide to me the government of Merida. I 
lodge close by, and as you may meet with annoyance 





If you will , 


a generous assistance, I invite youto accompany us,” 

“Stimulated by an eager desire to see the young 
lady who hadtaken Don Garcias arm, I accepted the 
offer. But, Signor, how can‘ express my admiration 
and my confusion, when tho lady lifting up her veil, 
displayed to my dazzled sight, features of the most 
resplendent beauty? No, nothing can compare with 
Inezilla’s charms! her enchanting grace the elegance 
o ” 





Here Mendoza, ae is usual with lovers, was about 
to draw his mistress’ portrait, when looking at the 
Hunchback, ho hig: saw er.deavouring to conceal a 
smile, and I have already said the Hunchback’s smile 
had something strange about it, which sadly discon- 
certed Mendoza. After a moment’s pause which he 
feigned to employ in coughing, ho continued his story 
as follows: 

‘On my return home I concealed nothing that had 
happened from my father, and I had no difficulty in 
making him favourable to the violent passion with 
which Inezilla had inepired me. In short, Signor, Don 
Garcias had permitted mc to visit him at times during 
his stay at Toledo ; I had drawn from Inezilla a con- 
fession which overwhelmed me with joy, and my 
father was about to ask of Don Gatcias his daughter's 
hand for me, when that officer was suddenly obliged 
to leave Toledo, to return to his government. 

**[ soon followed him to Merida. But, Signor, 
would you believe it? neither the recollection of the 
service I had rendered him, nor the violence ef my 
passion, nor the teara of [nezilla, would make him 
consentto our union.” ‘Snezilla is necessary to my 
old age,” said he to me, “| cannot exist without her.” 
“Very well!” exclaimed I, “1 am rich, come and live 
with me, and your daughter at Toledo.” What! 
give up the honorable post the king has entrusted to 
me?” answered the cruel ld man, “and place my- 
eclf at the mercy of a son-in-law! No! Mendoza 
never! the idea is noi to be borne.” The next day 
I wished to renew my request, but the ingrate refused 
to sce me, and [ returned to Toledo cursing my fatal 
love and the disgusting selfishness of Don Garcias, 
when you so kindly rescued me from the disagreea- 
ble dilemna into which the knavery of myservant had 
thrown me.” 

“ Signor Mendoza,” oaid Count Ribeira, “I am not 
like most old men, who know not how to sympathise 
with youth because they have themselves ceased to 
be young. Your sorrows whetherreal or imaginary, 
sre keenly felt. You are unhappy, young man, of 
that there can be no doubt, but time will sooth, and 
did I not fear of being accused of blasphemy by you 
I would add, will soon cure your afflictions.” 

“Let not your grief however make you unjust. You 
accuse Don Garcias of selfishness: are you less sel- 
fish than him, when you desire an old man to deprive 
himself of a beloved daughter at the expense of his 
happiness, to give her to a stranger, whose attentions 
have inspired that daughter with a passion he disap- 
proves of ? have you not abused the laws of hespita- 
lity? Have you not betrayed the confidence he re- 
posed in you ?—but let not this charge of egotism 
afflict you. {t is an instinct which nature has placed 
in every man’s heart. Man acts for himself alone ; 
if he does good it is becnuse divine wisdom has given 
him a conscience to feel remorse, and that internal 
and sublime joy the reward of a goud action, Exam- 
ine the most hideous vices, as well as the most beroic 
virtues: they take their source in ogotism.” - 
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A wish to be grateful, or at least polite towards 
Don Alvares had been unable to draw Mendoza from 
his sorrowful meditations, but no longer had he heard 
a mode of reasoning advanced, to which he could not - 
assent than he prepared to attack itt so natural is 
the spirit of contradiction to man! 

“But Signor,” cried he,“ such a paradox is not 
even specious! hay can you possibly attribute love 
and friendship thole affections which render the most 
painful sacrifices possible—benovolence, ready to de- 
privo itself of the necessaries of life, and to riek oxis- 
tence to succour the unfortunate ; glory to which we 
immolate our repose, our riches, our happiness, our 
lives —how, I ask, can you attribute these to selfish- 
ness,” 

** Love? love,” cried Alvares growing warm, * is 
there anything more egotistical than that madness ? 
do wo not exact from the beloved object a sacrifice of 
every other affection? do we not feel an involuntary 
shudder of rage and terror if another but look at the 
person we love? Friendship? itis the desire to fill up 
the void that follows us every where, to get rid of the 
secret eunui which we inherit from nature that forces 
“us to seck the society of men without which we 
would become wild and isolated. If we are bene- 
volent it is-to taste the pleasire attached to the exer- 
cise of that virtue ; lastly strip glory of its dazzling 
rays, and what remains ?7—vanity. 

“* What a shocking system,” exclaimed Mendoza ; 
“it dries up, it withers the soul and degrades the dig- 
nityof man. Ah! my heart cen never subscribe to 
it; it is too odious to be truc.” 

“Such is man,” resumed Don Alvares, “ we open 
his eyes, and he complains that the light hurts him, 
and that he no longer finds the imaginary charm in 
objects with which, during his blindness he had been 
pleased to clothe them. Signor Mendoza,” added he 
in a melancholy tone, and leading him to the win- 
dow ; “your illusions will not be long in dissipating 
and the world will present itself to you like this field 
now lighted up by the moon. In the spring tha foli- 
age concealed the hideous quagmires and mass2s of 
naked rocks; the melodious strains of tho nightin- 
gale charmed the listening ear, and the shepherds ° 
came to dance on the green to the sound of the guitar 
and singing merrily. Now winter has como; the 
fields are deserted ; no more birds, no more songs, 
no more joyous fandangos! and the blackoned and 
naked limbs of the trees allow the eye to plunge into 
horrible precipices, or to dwell with affright upon bleak 
and sterile masses. 

“Young and inexperienced, you refuse to believe 
the sad truthe I have revealed to you. As for me, I 
have almost finished my career, and it is the result of 
sixty years of reflection and suffering with which I 
have made you acquainted. I wish also to make 
known to you tho story of my life, and after you have 
heard it you will say with me that the actuating mo+ 
tive of man’s actions is a vile sclfighness.” 

Saving these words, Don Alvares quitted Mendoza 
without giving him time to reply. Perhaps the latter 
was not sorry for it ; for after all we don’t much like 
to differ with a rich nobleman who recoives us into 
his house, admits us to his table, gencrously lends us 
his purse, and is besides a commander of the knights 
of Calatrava. As my learned friend Doctor Geronimo 
Valcrio said, with much appearance of reason, “Such 
& personage cannot be altogether wrong.” 

( To be continued.) 
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